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To the same friend she again wrote, Second | which it communicates, of the harmony, pro- 
mo. 13th, 1813, “ What extensive good has'portion and order which it spreads over the 
Wilberforce done among young persons of|whole composition of the character; whether 
fashion, by the intellectual and religious in-|it appears in the manners, the sentiments, or 
tercourse of his family. A few elegant quiet/the expressions ; in the reciprocities of friend- 
houses, where inquiring minds know they|ship, or the commerce of companionship. 
shall meet good company, in the best sense i To another friend she wrote in the Kinth 
the word; where their good-breeding will be}month, “You have doubtless heard of the 
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For “‘ The Friend,” 


Hannah More. 


(Continued from page 314.) 


At the conclusion of the two volumes of 


“Practical Piety,” Hannah More felt she had 


not yet discharged her mind of all the ideas 
which filled it upon this copious and moment- 
ous subject; and after the lapse of another 
year, the usual interval sbe took for pausing 


between the publication of one work, and the 
commencement of another, she began a sort 
of sequel to it, which she entitled “ Christian 
Morals,” and which the abundance and variety 
of ideas that flowed in upon her as she pro- 


ceeded, induced ber to extend likewise to two 


volumes. No sooner was it announced to the 
public than the whole first edition, as in the 
former instance, was bespoken. To a relative 
she wrote: “I confess that there are many 
things in this work which must necessarily 
hurt, and I fear offend, persons for whom I 
have a great regard, and who will not easily 
forgive painful truths. To my great surprise, 
such is human blindness, some of the most 
worldly people I know affect to commend and 
admire it. What is the general opinion I 
have no means of knowing, as of course the 
letters I receive are all kind and encouraging. 
If it does any, even a little good, that is the 
true praise, and the only praise, a Christian 
should covet. I have committed the work to 
God.” 

Soon after the publication of “Christian 
Morals,” the family circle was for the first 
time broken, after the sisters had lived to- 
gether fifty years, by the death of Mary More, 
the eldest, who had been some time in a de- 
clining state, and who crowned a life of un- 
common usefulness, integrity and benevo- 
lence, by an old age of placid and dignified 
serenity, and a death full of hope and resigna- 
tion. Hannah wrote to her friend Olivia 
Sparrow on the occasion: “ The solemn scene 
is closed. My dear eldest sister is escaped 
from this world of sorrow, and is, I bumbly 
trust, through the mercies of her God, and 
the merits of her Saviour, translated to a 
world of peace, where there will be neither 
sin, sorrow, nor separation. Her impatience 
to be gone (when she had the use of her 
reason) was great. 
































tify the minds and cheer the spirits, as well 
as confirm the principles, of many. I know 


religious persons by some want of discretion 
or delicacy, which they have been glad to 
magnify, in order to get quite out of the con- 
nection. I am, however, aware that all one’s 
prudence is not sufficient to clear away the 
charge of enthusiasm, which the world is ever 
watching for an occasion to bring forward 
against those who exhibit a more than or- 
dinary degree of strictness; but this they 
must be content to bear for their Great Master, 
who bore so much for them.” 

In the summer of this year (1813) Hannah 
More visited her friend, the Lady Olivia Spar- 
row, at her seat in Huntingdonshire. It was 
now becoming an effort to her to make long 
} eys, and her determination had been 
formed to desist from such undertakings. 
Repeated attacks of severe indisposition, al- 
though her mind resisted their effects, and 
seemed to come out from them a gainer in 
strength, and more advanced in the Christian 
walk and character, had made serious im- 
pressions on her constitution, originally slight, 
and easily disordered. The attractions of this 
invitation induced her to venture from her 
home, with a frame for which home was the 
proper asylum. 


she remained there. From this illness, how- 
journey into Kent, to visit Lord Barbam, an 
old and much valued friend. * * * Before 
she left the neighborhood of London, she 
passed a few days at the houses of Henry 
Thornton and William Wilberforce, in what 
manner, and with what pleasure and profit, 
may be easily conceived. In her fragile state, 
every distant visit seemed so like the last, 
that a deeper interest on that account was 
probably attached to it, which gave it a mel- 
lower and softer impression. On her progress 
homeward she made Strawberry Hill,—then 
the residence of Lady Waldegrave, to whom 
it would be injustice, as well as to H. More, 
not to mention their mutual affection, and the 
gardens of Hampton, once so dear to her, the 
farewell scenes of her tour. It was a journey 
that served the cause that was so near her 
heart, by exhibiting to those who shared her 


We had all of us the society in the course of her progress, a speci- 


many have been deterred from the society of 


brought into no suspicion, and their good|breach which death has made in our family. 
sense into no discredit, would, I am sure, for-| My poor sister suffered much from long weak- 


ness, but her end was calm and resigned, and 
I trust her exchange a happy one. She was 
not only willing, but at last impatient to de- 
part; so that our sorrow was mingled with 
much consolation. My own health and that 
of my sister Patty, is broken and infirm ; yet 
we are still, except in severe weather, able to 
attend our schools: we keep up about seven 
hundred children, beside receiving their pa- 
rents, who attend in the evening. Our teach- 
ers are mostly bred up by ourselves, so that 
our plans are pretty well maintained.” * * * 
“We have been a little overdone with com- 
pany this summer. The more I endeavor to 
retire from the world, the more new acquaint- 
ances and visitors seem to introduce them- 
selves at Barley Wood. I have, however, the 
satisfaction of finding a great increase of piety, 
especially in the higher elasses; let us pray 
that this may be daily multiplied.” 

The biograpby continues: “It must not be 
supposed, though we have not lately adverted 
to the subject, that the schools and clubs in- 
stituted by Hannah More and her sisters, 
were suffered to languish, even during the 
greatest pressure of her literary employments. 
They continued, indeed, to be blessed with 
increasing success. The masters and mis- 
tresses had been formed in the schools, and 


She reached her friend’s|thus instruction was made to provide for its 
house, but it was only to keep her apartment|own succession and continuance. 
under a fresh seizure, which unfitted her for|quirements of these teachers were always 
society during the greater part of the month |solid and useful; and some of them, by their 


The ac- 


enlightened piety, spread the benefit of their 


ever, she so far recovered as to proceed on ajexample beyond their schools, and edified a 


neighborhood in which little was known of 
Christianity but the name and the profession. 
The patronesses were much encouraged in 
their work, by witnessing these effects of 
their labors. Prejudices were giving way to 
practical demonstration ; the schools were al- 
ways full, and the most inclement weather 
seldom deterred even those who lived at a 
very considerable distance, from attending. 
The evening readings were likewise much 
resorted to; the books as usual being selected 
and supplied by Hannah More and ber sister, 
and admission to the Benefit Clubs (the funds 
of which were by prudent attention and care- 
ful management growing into a considerable 
sum) had become an object of universal and 
eager desire.” * * * “Those who have lived 
with Hannah More will recollect how pecu- 
liarly ber mind was impressed with the ex- 
cellences of St. Paul’s character, and with 


melancholy satisfaction to see her breathe|men of that corrective wisdom which religion|what discrimination she was accustomed to 
produces, of the inward and outward grace|descant upon the lustre of his actions and 


her last.” 
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writings. Her thoughts had been gradually lof fishes. The blood circulates through them, |ment contained in the water which circulates 
teeming upon this subject, till at length herjand is there purified by absorbing oxygen|through them. 


full mind sought the relief which intellectual 
abundance finds in the freedom of communi- 
cation. She completed her ‘Essay on the 


from the air contained in the .sea-water in 
which they float. When pressed against the 
swimming feet, they overlap each other, and 


On placing under the microscope a small 
piece of my sponge, I find it seems to beg 
mass of small cells, thickly studded with deli. 


character and writings of St. Paul,’ in two|their edges show as a series of fine lines, like|cate, pointed, needle-shaped crystals of some 


volumes, and gave it to the public at the end 
of two years after the publication of her pre- 
ceeding work ; but a dreadful termination was 
nearly put to her labors and her life in the 
very moment of her accomplishment of this 
task. She had retired to ber apartment, of 
which she had locked the door, (a thing un- 
usual with her) to exclude interruption, when 
in reaching across the fireplace to a book- 
shelf, the end of her shawl caught fire behind, 
and before she was conscious of the accident, 
had communicated it to some of her other 
clothes, so that when her cries bad alarmed 
the family, they beheld her at the head of the 
stairs almost enveloped in flames. The in- 


stant, however, that she perceived aid ap-| 


proaching, she gently retreated with admir- 
able presence of mind, out of the current of 
air into her chamber, and had the calmness 
and recollection to abstain from any quick 
motion; and to this composure and self-pos- 


those often seen on an engraving. 

This animal is found along the Atlantic 
coast, from Maine to Florida, as well as in 
other parts of the world, mostly in tropical 
regions. 

In number 6 of these “ Rambles,” I spoke 
of the mass of eggs which the Lady Crab 
carried securely fastened beneath her. This 
habit is common to most of the Crustacea, but 
the female King-crab buries her eggs in the 
sand between tide marks, and there leaves 
lthem until the young hatch. In our latitude 
these eggs are laid in the Sixth month, and 
|the young are hatched in from four to six 
weeks. While still in the eggs, and shortly 
before hatching, the infant King-crab has a 
remarkable resemblance to the Trilobites, a 
\class of extinct animals whose remains are 
‘found in rocks in various parts of the world. 
In these, there are two longitudinal depres- 
sions on the abdomen, which give it the ap- 





transparent substance, probably silica or flint, 

Gosse says that the cohesion of the skeleton 
in these flinty sponges largely depends on 
this immense multitude of glassy need} 
which, though all separate and independent 
between themselves, are yet so contrived that 
they do hold together very firmly. “If you 
bave ever shaken up a box of dressing-ping, 
and have then endeavored to take one out, 
you know how, by their mere interlacement, 
they adhere together in a mass, so that 6 
taking hold of one you may lift a bristling 
group of scores. Somewhat on the same prin. 
ciple are the pins of a sponge held together 
by mutual interlacement. Yet their cohesion 
is aided by the tenacity of the living sarcode 
or [flesh] which invests them.” 

The marketable sponges which are used 
for bathing and other purposes, are free from 
these needles, their place being supplied bya 
fibrous texture, such as we are all familiar 


session was it chiefly owing that the prompt|pearance of being composed of three lobes,|with. The fleshy covering which envelops 
assistance of one of her friends was successful|/from whence the term Trilobite, or three-|this fibre during life, is gelatinous in charge 
in extinguishing the flames before her person |lobed. The embryo King-crab shows a broad |ter, and removed in the process of prepari 

had received any material injury.” * * *|plate in front, similar to the shield it pos-|the sponges after they are gathered. The 
“The delay occasioned by this accident to|sesses when mature; and the abdomen shows| mass of the sponge is permeated by passages, 


the publication of her Essay on St. Paul, was 
very trifling; the work was produced, and 
was accompanied by the same public curiosity 
and avidity which had attended all her later 
performances.” 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.’’ 
Sea-side Rambles—No. 9. 


By far the most imposing, and, in many re- 
spects, among the most interesting of the ob- 
jects we found, were some fine specimens of 
the King Crab, or Horse-shoe Crab, so called 


from the horse-shoe outline of the huge shield; know not, unless from its habit of burrowing | 


signs of three lobes like the extinct trilobites. 
From this and other points of resemblance, 
ithe King-crab is considered by naturalists to 
be the sole surviving representative of a class 
lof crustaceous animals which swarmed in the 
lseas of a former geological period; and it is 
\therefore regarded with great interest. 

In its successive moults the King-crab 
\changes in shape as well as size, until it as- 
jsumes the form in which I found it. The 
‘natural habitat of this crab, is buried in the 
‘sand or mud, where it burrows and feeds upon 
sea-worms. Its scientific name is Limulus 
Polyphemus. Why it was named Limulus I 


that entirely covers the front half of the ani-!in the mud, Limus being the Latin term for 
mal. The specimens were so recently thrown | mud. Polyphemus was a fabulous giant of an- 
up on the beach, that the animals were nearly |tiquity, said to have had but one eye, which 
perfect, showing on the under side a complete; was placed in the middle of the forehead. 
set of legs, swimming fins, and other appur-|The location of the two small eyes on the 
tenances. In the one tbat now lies before! King-crab, which are so close together as al- 
me, the front shield is about 9 inches in di-;most to seem one, probably suggested this 
ameter, strongly arched above and hollowed |mythological being, for a specific name. 

beneath, so that the twelve legs and body can| I have now given some description of the 
all be drawn into the cavity. In the horse-|crabs we saw, and of 10 out of the 16 kinds of| 
shoe indentation at the hinder part of this|shells we met with during our visit of Second 
shield, another horny or shelly plate is binged,|mo. 22nd. The other 6 varieties present but 
which covers the abdomen, and carries on its|few points of interest in structure or in the 


under surface several pairs of broad plates or| 


swimming feet. Its margin is adorned with 
a row of stout spines, and to the end is hinged 
a strong conical, spinous tail, 9 inches in 
length, making the whole length of the ani- 
mal 18 inches. 

On the front part of the main shield are 
two little round eyes, close together, sunk in 
small depressions in the shell; and on each 
side, about half-way back, are large semi-oval 
compound eyes, containing numerous facets 
or hexagonal plates, like those on the eye of 


habits of their occupants, which differ from 
those of which I have already spoken. This 
series of articles is expanding to an unlooked 





containing minute chambers lined with cells, 
These absorb the particles of food brought in 
by the currents of water, and the waste par 
ticles pass out by other channels. 

The finest sponges of commerce come from 
the Levant, where they are gathered from 
the bottom of the sea, at a depth of 8 or 0 
fathoms, by divers. To get rid of the animal 
matter they are buried for some days in the 
sands, and then soaked and washed. 

The spicular needles, of which I bave 
spoken as giving support to the gelatinous 
flesh which forms a part of the mass, vary 
much in form, and many of them are beauti- 
ful objects. In the Pumice-stone Sponge, 
the framework is wholly composed of flinty 
needles all fused together, and forming s 
highly porous mass, which at first sight re 
sembles a madrepore or brain coral, rather 
than a true sponge. The most beautiful of 
all these products of the sea, are the lovely 
glass sponges dredged from the ocean neat 
the Philippine Islands, in which the trans 
parent crystalline material is woven intos 
closed vase, or tapering, curved tube. The 
lines of crystals in it are arranged in a regular 
and very attractive pattern. 

The more we investigate the phenomena of 
life, the more wonderful seem “ the wondrous 
variety, the incomparable delicacy, eleganee, 
beauty, the transcendent fitness and perfee- 


for length—so rich a field of exploration does|tion of every organ and structure.” In the 
the ocean furnish—lI will therefore pass on to|remembrance of how often we overlook the 
some of the other and lower forms of life. honor due for all to Him “ who formed, who 

Stopping to examine a bunch of sea-weed/fashioned and who still upbolds a world so 
which was lying on the shore, I observed an|clothed with beauty,” how appropriate be- 
oval red mass, about 6 inches long and 3 or|comes the language of Gosse: “ Forgive, 0 
4 wide and high, composed of a great multi-|Thou, who hast created all things, and for 
tude of small subdivided branches. Jt was a|whose pleasure they are and were created, 





species of sponge. 


a fly, or of a crab, as already described in a| The sponges seem to be on the border line 
previous number of this series. between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 

On the under side of the swimming feet are|but naturalists are now generally united in 
numerous very thin leaves, of which the first|assigning them to the former. They produce 
pair bear about a hundredset. These are the|eggs, from which young sponges are hatched ; 
respiratory organs, corresponding to the gills}and have cells which digest the nourish- 


that we so often touch with irreverent hand 
thy glorious works; that we so often walk 
with silent tongues on this holy ground!” 

J. 


—__—_—~+s—_—_ 


There is the world’s fear, as well as the 
world’s joy that obstructeth many. 
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For “The Friend.” 


&u 


When her son was assisting her at her/child, if faithful to what will be required of 
Phebe Taber. loom, she gave him his first knowledge of the} him, will become a minister and travel abroad 
all Phebe Carpenter was the daughter of|horrors of the African slave trade, and in-|in the ministry, as our uncle Joseph Hoag has 
a Stephen and Hannah Carpenter, and grand-|formation of the cruelties and enormities of|done.” This prediction has been in part al- 
li daughter of Elijah Hoag. She was born in|Southern slavery. Nurtured and reared under |ready fulfilled. Her sufferings continued to 
ne 1789—her mother being the only sister of|the shadows ofthe Green Mountains,and upon|be extreme, which she bore with great pa- 
nt, Joseph Hoag. Her parents were among the/|a soil never yet trodden by the foot of aslave,|tience and composure, and finally passed 





on first settlers in Starksboro, and they had to|these early instructions, together with the/peacefully away, aged sixty-three years, to 
on submit to the privations of new settlements. jstirring events of the times, made him and|join that blessed company, which, arrayed in 
es, Her mother was for a time so much indis-|his elder brother, perhaps too zealous abo-|white garments, came out of great tribula- 
nt sed, that at the age of fourteen years|litionists. Little could they then foresee the/tion, and washed their robes and made them 
at bebe had to take the principal charge of|final and terrible consummation. Never, in| white in the blood of the Lamb. 
ou the family. Little time and less opportunity |the history of all ages and of all nations,} After a large and solemn funeral, held in 
n8, was left for acquiring more than a limited|was there a more conspicuous instance of the| Friends’ meeting-house in Lincoln, her re- 
ut, education; a privation, she said, she always/retributive justice of an overruling Provi-|mains were interred in theiradjoining burying- 
nt, felt, and if there was one thing she more de-|dence, than that which was meted out to this|}ground—where Thomas and Hannah Taber, 
by sired than another, when a young woman, it|guilty nation for the enormous crime and/ber son James, and since, ber husband Benja- 
ng was an opportunity for more improvement in|shame of American slavery. Well will it be|}min, were alsointerred. “She being dead yet 
\n- useful learning. for our beloved land, if our injustice to the|speaketh.” 
der Phebe married Benjamin Taber, a phy-jaborigines of our country does not call down A SHORT TEXT AND A SHARP SERMON. 
on sician, in 1808, who was educated at Nine-|upon us a similar retribution: may we trust Ginent 8. and Eile 
ode partners Boarding School, New York, and|in Him who is plenteous in mercy. I f hi oe aca d 
came among Friends by convincement. They| There were six surviving brothers and two eS nh Hos - lated 1 See moods, 
sed settled in Starksboro in a moderate dwelling, |sisters in our family. We were constantly Joseph Hoag related in substance the follow- 
om on the banks of Lewes’ Creek. At the close|surrounded by persons who used tobacco in “Ww ee re cecheaaucaaiie 
ya of the war of 1812-14, and the consequent /|different ways. Our mother used frequently When travelling abroad on or, ae 
liar revulsion in business circles, her husband|to say to us: “ Children, whatever else you I attended a meeting ee ae — 
ops closed his business, which, besides his prac-|may do, I do not want any of you ever to use There Sea that Seal — on They 
rac tice, was that of iron and nail making, in the|tobacco in any form. The use of it is an un- we ae on tt an aapenenengtilior ne. 
Tog then more primitive methods. They pur-|necessary, an unhealthy, an uncleanly prac-| Wanted to have t cae SE iti! particu. 
he chased an improved, but much neglected farm, |tice and habit. I want you all to keep en- larly in meetings for business, and were not 
8, of 200 acres, moved into a log-cabin, com-|tirely clear from it.” None of us have ever willing to be in p95 Feo ro no 
ells. menced clearing up land, and building; be-|used tobacco in any way or form. The eldest | their friends. became « eeply exercised. 
t in ing bers of Lincoln Particular Meet-|brother is seventy-seven, and all the rest sur-| At length I arose and said, ‘Since I had been 
ee “ei eee J P itting with them I had been brought under 
par- ing. Lincoln meeting-house, like that at|viving. mg we ee Seasoned & iecteal 
| Starksboro, had a youth’s gallery. There| Phcebe performed a religious visit with her|4eeP exercise, a mg eo " “a - oT 
rom was then no meeting-house of another de-| husband within the limits of New England kept ann "Tae a oded ’ on ’ 
rom nomination in the township. The galleries| Yearly Meeting; and a social and partly re- and little u.” ae — : es the way 
rd would be pretty well filled with ministers and |ligious visit to Ohio and some other places. |OP¢?4, to give such farther rebuke, Se 
mal elders, and the floors with Friends and others, | Being an active, concerned and useful mem-| counsel and —— et was ane to 
the particularly on First-days. Large funerals|ber in our religious Society, she, with her|/™Y V!ew, to 7 a ane pA ae oa ; — 
of Friends and other people were held. Sub-|husband, pretty constantly attended New| tbe comfort of bonest-hearted and substantia 
ave sequently the Monthly and Quarterly Meet-| York Yearly Meeting, 300 miles distant. The Friends. 
10U8 ings were partly held there. Now the meet-jearly mode of travelling was by land and|ATTENDING A MEETING AND GIVING A SENTI- 
- ing-house is mostly solitary and desolate—no| private conveyance to Troy, 140 miles; then MENT. 
\uti- 


regular meeting being held there through |by sail on a sloop down the Hudson, 160 miles,| At Starksboro Monthly Meeting, held at 
nge, the year. to the city: the time being from five to six, Lincoln, Joseph Hoag, living at Monkton, 14 





inty Appearing in public to the satisfaction of;days. Afterwards, by canalboat with steamer| miles distant, came in a little late, not having 
ig & her friends, Pheebe was acknowledged a min-|to Whitehall and Troy, thence down the river| apparently changed his attire. He delivered g 
b Te ister by Starksboro Monthly Meeting. Her ap-|by steamboat, in about two days. close, searching testimony, suited to the state 
ther pearances were not frequent or very lengthy,| Her last illness was of a protracted and|of the meeting, which was then in a tried 
u 


ul of but always attended with much weight and {afflicting nature. In her sixty-first year, as 


‘situation on account of some refractory mem- 
vely solemnity, and leaving a deep and abiding 


was ber mother before her, and at the same) bers. 





neat impression on ber hearers. I bave never met|age, she was attacked by a painful malady.| In the meeting for business there was some 
rans with any one who seemed to me to have had| Believing it to be incurable, she kept it from' discussion, and Friends seemed at a loss how 
ito & 


Th 80 clear a judgment of a true, living, gospel|her family for nearly a year, until she could to proceed. After a time, Joseph said, “I 
e 





ministry, when exercised by others; and/|no longer conceal ber sufferings. During ber have not been able to hear anything, and do 
rular never have I seen a more solid countenance |illness, and while still mostly on her feet, her not know what the subject is before the meet- 

than her's, in our religious meetings. Friends|absent son came from Ohio to pay her a visit.|ing, but if it is such an one (the one before 
na of travelling in the ministry from different parts|She was very glad again to see him, and said, the meeting) he was willing to give his senti- 
lrous of America and from Great Britain, were|“ It sometimes almost seems asif I might yet ment. This he proceeded to do in a clear 
an always cheerfully and gladly entertained.|recover, my natural strength would carry me and concise manner. Several Friends ex- 
or 


She visited the sick and afflicted; and invalids|forward a number of years.” Then, check-' pressed their unity with his view of the sub- 
1 the who came for medical advice and attention, |ing herself, “ But I must not think of that, it ject. The Clerk made a minute in accord- 
< the were cared for with cheerfulness and assi-|will make it so much barder for me to be ance, which was united with, and the meeting 
who duity. She bad at times, beside the cares of|fully resigned and rightly prepared, when my quietly proceeded to other business. After 
her household, with her eldest son, to look|final change shall come.” Her son was sud-' meeting, Joseph declined accepting several 


e be- after the farm when her husband was absent, |denly summoned away by sickness at his own invitations to dine in the neighborhood; but 
ye, O as he was at one time for ten months, on a/home. ‘soon went for his horse and rode away. 

d for | religious visit in Ohio and Indiana Yearly| After a parting opportunity, during which) re 
ated, Meetings ; and also during several other jour-|she addressed us with great composure and| eet 

hand | neys in his own Yearly Meeting. deep maternal interest, she took a tender and| Do not be cast down in tribulation, because 
walk As few mothers did at that later period,|affectionate leave of him, as not expecting tribulation is a consuming fire. It purgeth 
- she wove nearly all the wearing apparel of|them again to meet. When confined to her away sin, however; extinguisheth presump- 


the family; and attended New York Yearly |bed. she requested her little grand-son to be tion, driveth away dissoluteness, bringeth in 

il Meeting, attired in a linen garment of her|brought to her: he was laid upon her arm by a salutary sorrow, gives a distaste of worldly 

s own manufacture and finish, which was much|her side. She looked at him for some time things, and leads a man to become an imi- 
admired. with unusual interest, then said: “This dear tator of Christ.— Thomas a Kempis. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
To the Young Men of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: 

That a Monthly Meeting may efficiently 
carry out the important disciplinary trans- 
actions that devolve on this branch of our 
Church organization, with due regard to the 
various spiritual needs of its members, it is 
necessary there should be a sufficient number 
of rightly qualified men to engage in these 
duties. The impression on the mind of the 
writer is strong, that if more were fully 
given up to the call of their Lord, a greater 
number than we now see would be led into 
the public ministry of the Word. 

One or more ministers existing in a meet- 
ing, there are wanted anointed elders to sym- 
pathize with, watch over and counsel them. 

For the proper shepherding of the flock, at 
least two overseers should be appointed, who 
could work together in many of the labors 
that fall to the care of such officers. 

In addition to these, a Monthly Meeting 
needs several more well-concerned Friends, 
capable of judging of the disciplinary ques- 
tions that come before it for decision. 

These should be spiritually-minded men, 
whose wills have been subjected to the Cross 
of Christ, and their minds imbued with his 
Spirit, and thus made willing to receive the 
various gifts He has to bestow for the edifi- 
cation of the body. As is expressed in our 
Discipline, that which they have to perform 
“is the Lord’s work,” and should “ be done as 
in his sight.” 

While there is room for the labor of a 
greater number in the different services of a 
Monthly Meeting, it is apparent that at least 
ten or twelve individuals prepared to act in 
the several capacities indicated, are desirable 
for the efficient maintenance of men’s meet- 
ings.* The object in reciting the foregoing 
self-apparent truths, is to endeavor to bring 
home to the thoughts of the young men of, 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the pressing 
need there is for them to devote themselves 
body, soul and spirit to the interests of our 
Church, so that she may be built up, and her 
waste places inhabited; that there may be 
laborers to reap the Lord’s harvest, and that 
the light of a pure Gospel may shine through 
their lives, and our Father in heaven be 
glorified thereby. 

May some of you be persuaded to lay these 
things seriously to heart, and to inquire, “ Is 
the Society we love likely to be maintained as 
an organized body, unless we are willing to 
give ourselves to its use? May your prayer 
be, “Give me thy Grace, Oh, Lord! and 
renew my heart; that I may be united to 
thee in a perpetual covenant, and following 
thy leading, have wisdom to serve thee with 
acceptance and Godly fear.” 

You will find in this field of labor, scope 
for the exercise of all your faculties that 
have been sanctified for the Master's use. 
You will learn that there need be no idlers 
in his vineyard, and that “he that reapeth 
receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto 
lite eternal.” That as you serve in the Gos- 
pel of the dear Saviour, you shall live of the 
Gospel, your meat being to do the will of 
Him who sends you. 

Thus the Lord would bless the provision 
of Zion, and satisfy her poor with bread. 


*It is estimated that less than one-half of the Monthly 
Meetings in the Yearly Meeting, are thus favorably 
circumstanced. 


Your aged friends would be animated with 
hope that a succession would follow in their 
steps; while those on whom the burden of 
jthe Church is heavily resting, will be cheered 
by your support. 

Fifth mo., 1886. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE COMING OF HIS FEET. 


It may be in the morning 
Ere the dew is off the grass, 
When the little birds are singing 
Their sweet welcome as they pass; 
Ere the sound of busy thousands 
Is heard upon the street, 
I will listen for His coming, 
For the coming of His feet. 


It may be at the noon-day 
When the sun is hot o’erhead, 
And the whirr of noisy insects 
Comes from out the grassy bed; 
When the wind is softly sighing 
In the tree-tops as they meet, 
I will wait me, hopeful listening 
For the coming of His feet. 


It may be in the evening 
When the busy day is o’er, 
When the setting sun is throwing 
Lengthened shadows on the floor; 
Or the moon is slowly rising 
Behind the meadow bars, 
And the dark, blue heaven is studded 
With the tender light of stars, 
That I will sit and listen 
With a love so strangely sweet, 
Wrapped within the Heavenly glory, 
For the coming of His feet. 


But in patience, uncomplaining, 
I will wait and watch alway, 
Trnsting that the Heavenly Presence 
Will turn darkness into day ; 
And along the lessening dimness 
Where the light and shadow meet, 
I will know with sight unclouded 
Of the coming of His feet. 


Phila., 4th mo. 29th, 1886. Li Be Be 


Selected. 


ONE LITTLE RHYME. 


One little grain in the sandy bars; 
One little flower in a field of flowers; 

One little star in a heaven of stars; 
One little hour in a year of hours— 

What if it makes, or what if it mars? 


But the bar is built of the little grains ; 
And the little flowers make the meadows gay; 
And the little stars light the heavenly plains; 
And the little hours of each little day 
Give to us all that life contains ! 
—St. Nicholas, 


Selected. 
ONE AT A TIME. 


One step at a time, and that well placed, 
We reach the grandest height ; 
One stroke at a time, earth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light ; 
One seed at a time, and the forest grows; 
One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea. 





One word at a time, and the greatest book 
Is written and is read ; 
One stone at a time, and a palace rears 
Aloft its stately head ; 
One blow at a time, and the tree’s cleft through, 
And a city will stand where the forest grew 
A few short years ago. 


One foe at a time, and he subdued, 

And the conflict will be won; 
One grain at a time, and the sand of life 

Will slowly all be run; 
One minute, another, the hours fly ; 
One day at a time, and our lives speed by 

Into eternity ! 
—Golden Days, 


Sel 
RESTING IN GOD. — 


Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be ; 

When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is He. 

Know his love in full completeness 

Fills the measure of thy weakness; 

If He wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust Him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In His hand 
Lay whatever things thou canst not 
Understand. 
Though the world thy folly spurneth, 
From thy faith in pity turneth, 
Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 


Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
hou canst stand, 
Childlike, proudly pushing back 
The offered hand ; 
Courage soon is changed to fear, 
Strength doth feebleness appear; 
In his love if thou abide, 
He will guide. 


Fearest sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 
When the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt him not: 
Always has the daylight broken, 
Always has He comfort spoken, 
Better hath He been for years 
Than thy fears, 


Therefore, whatsoe’r betideth, 
Night or day, 

Know his love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Crown of sorrow gladly take, 

Grateful wear it for His sake, 

Meekly bending to His will, 
Lying still. 

To His own thy Saviour giveth 
Daily strength ; 

To each troubled soul that liveth, 
Peace at length. 

Weakest lambs have largest share, 

Of the tender Shepherd’s care ; 

Ask Him not the “‘ When” or “ How,” 
Only bow. 

—From the German. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Farming in California. 


(Concluded from page 316.) 

It is no uncommon thing in these valleys 
to find wheat fields of 3,000 acres. Our in 
formant tells of starting a new machine in 
one of these fields last year, when they start 
ed off on a cut, after breakfast, and were in 
full time for dinner, when they returned.— 
Large and apparently unwieldy as these 
harvesters are, yet are they allowed to be 
eapable of saving from one to three bushels 
of wheat per acre more than any other kind 
of harvester now in use; and they will gather 
up the heaviest lying grain almost perfectly. 

The dry season here in California is 9 
favorable to harvesting, that the grain will 
lie in the field in sacks all piled up for 
months after threshing, if need be. Also the 
standing grain will remain uncut without 
much loss, for three or four months, if they 
are too busy to cut it sooner. 

And now a few words on milling—although 
the process of making flour may be as far 
advanced elsewhere as in California,—and 
who dare say that the time may not be near- 
ing when the harvester will grind the wheat 
into flour right in the field, just as well as it 
now does the threshing and cleaning, making 
it ready for the hopper? 

For some three or four years now, a mill 
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rt, on San Francisco bay, at the entrance 
of the Straits of Martinez, whose capacity 
ben finished will exceed anything on this 
coast, if not in the world. We gather the 
following from a brother-in-law of the writer, 
who is engaged in its construction. Its ca- 

city, as estimated, will be six thousand 

rrels in twenty-four hours. It will have 
an engine of three thousand borse-power ; 
its foundation is laid in deep water, so that 
tbe largest ships can haul up to its doors and 
joad the flour. 

Vegetable farming on the lines of railroads 
leading to San Francisco, is far from being a 
trifling industry. On this we speak from 
actual observation, in our immediate neigh- 
borhood. The soil and climate methinks 
cannot be beat anywhere for this kind of 
firming. The depth of the soil being from 
six to nine feet of black earth, produces suf- 
fcient moisture in the dry season to grow 
heavy crops without a drop of rain or any 
irrigating. We have seen beets raised here 
in a field after the potatoes were dug, that 
weighed from 15 to 25 lbs. apiece, and grew 
entirely in the dry season; so also, corn is 
commonly planted either after early potatoes 
are dug or a crop of green peas has been har- 
vested—and will then produce as large a crop 
as may be found anywhere on the western 
prairies, without ever sceing a drop of water 
in any shape. And some of these vegetable 
farmers really become rich at the business.— 
We now think of a neighbor who is culti- 
vating five acres of rhubarb this season, who, 
up to the first of Fourth month, had sold 
from said five acres eleven hundred dollars- 
worth; and the week following he again 


| picked, and sold three tons more, at from 8 


to 9 cts. per lb.; and is still picking. 

This to the reader may look a little sus- 
picious, as it did at first to the writer, until 
he was shown vouchers for the sume. But 
all rhubarb raisers and vegetable farmers do 
not succeed like this, our neighbor. And his 
success is largely due to extra careful train- 
ing and cultivating of the very best varie- 
ties. 

We also know of a Chinaman who, some 
two years ago, sold from ten acres of land, for 
which he paid $200 rent, the amount of three 
thousand dollars of crops; but a good share 
of his crop was hops, which was at a good 
price that year. 

These two are perhaps extreme cases; 
whilst others, through improvidence and 
mismanagement, may barely make a living. 
Being as we are here only fifteen miles from 
San Francisco, we have a large market quite 
handy either by wagon or railroad, which is 
& great advantage to our vegetable raisers. 

Chicken raising is a profitable business 
here to those who attend to it right—espe- 
cially since incubators have been brought 
to perfection, whereby they can hatch out 
several hundreds at a setting. Being near to 
the city, a ready market is always open for 
both hens and eggs: the former selling, ac- 
cording to the season, from five to nine dol- 
lars per dozen, and the latter from twenty to 
forty-five cents. These are wholesale prices. 

As this article is getting somewhat lengthy, 
we will draw to a close, without noticing our 
orchards or dairies or stock farms, which 
bast is carried on by the firm of Miller & Lux 
io an almost incredible extent. At this pre- 
kent time they have seventy-five thousand 


pas been in course of construction at Wheat-|head of cattle on one range in the San Joa- 
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quin Valley. And yet, notwithstanding all 
these blessings bestowed upon us, through 
our fruitful fields and genial climate, yet are 
we as a whole, a very unthankful and irre- 
ligious people, as is witnessed by our ungodly 
doings in many ways; and not the least in 
our late persecution of the poor, inoffensive 
Chinese that are amongst us,—a people who 
are as susceptible of our Christian religion 
as are any of us, and yet to a great extent 
are our churches shut against them. May 
the Lord hasten the time when a different 
spirit may animate our people, yea even his 
own Spirit, that seeks the salvation of every 
son and daughter of Adam. 
Tos. Driver. 
San Leandro, Cal., 4th Mo. 10th, 1886. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 
Qn Baptism. 
BY D. H. 

The baptism that saves us, is not the put- 
ting away of the filth of the flesh, or any 
superficial or elementary work, like Jobn’s 
baptism was, but it is an inward, spiritual and 
heart-changing and cleansing work, which 
purifies the soul, and gives it an answer of a 
good conscience towards God, by the resur- 
rection in us of Jesus Christ, that we may 
walk in newness of life. But we must be 
baptized. with Him into the likeness of his 
death and sufferings, before we can be raised 
by Him who is the resurrection and the life; 
and before we can experience the renewing 
of the Divine life which was lost in the fall. 
John’s baptism did not reach the fountain of 
sin and corruption at the heart. But he 
pointed his followers to the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world, by 
cleansing the heart—one that was to come 
after, and who was mightier than John; and 
who was to baptize with a deeper and a more 
spiritual baptism of the Holy Ghost, and of 
that fire which burns inwardly as an oven, 
and purifies the heart. John’s mission was 
designed to prepare the way of the Lord, and 
to shadow forth the coming of Him who was 
the way, tho truth and the life. 

Jobn was said to be a burning and a shin- 
ing ligbt, and his followers were, for a season, 
willing to rejoice in that light. But he 
plainly told them that he was not the true 
ligbt, but only sent to bear witness of Him, 
who was the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. Jobn’s 
baptism, with his light, was to decrease and 
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Christ’s baptism was to follow John’s and 
not to accompany it. John says, “I indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentance, but 
He that cometh after me (in the order of time) 
is mightier than I; He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire;” which 
shows that Christ’s baptism did not go along 
with Jobn’s, but was to follow it; and that 
He was to baptize with the Spirit, after 
John’s baptism had filled its course, and by 
decreasing, vanished away. So it appears 
evident that Christ’s baptism did not re- 
quire that of John to make it the one sav- 
ing baptism. For Jobn’s baptism and Cbrist’s 
were distinct, the one only superficial and 
evanescent, the other spiritual and eternal. 
John’s baptism was more legal than evangeli- 
cal. So he knew that those whom he bad 
baptized, had need to be baptized of Christ 
for salvation. So he pointed them to Christ 
as the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world, by the baptism or cleansing 
of the soul, saying, I have baptized you with 
water, but He that cometh after me shall 
baptize you with the Spirit, the one and only 
saving baptism, that now belongs to the 
Christian dispensation. 

Since it is evident that the baptism of Jobn 
and of Christ are distinct, that which God 
hath put asunder let not man endeavor to 
join together. Neither let man endeavor to 
perpetuate that which God has put an end 
to, as if the baptism of Christ was not suffi- 
cient for salvation without the aid of water. 
The idea of water being needful to our salva- 
tion, would dim the greatest glory of the 
Christian dispensation, which is, the “saving 
efficacy of the baptism of the Spirit.” 

John’s ministration pointed out Christ’s, 
and served as a closing link between the two 
dispensations, of the law and of the Gospel; 
showing that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand, and the types and shadows were to 
pass away; “which stood in divers wash- 


‘ings and carnal ordinances imposed until the 


time of reformation,” or until Christ, the 
living substance, should come, and the shadows 
which pointed to Him should passaway, under 
the brightness of bis coming. Why should 
any seek to return to the weak and beggarly 
elements, “which were only a shadow of 
things to come, but the body is Christ?” 

As the kingdom of God is a spiritual king- 
dom, no outward or elementary baptism can 
give us an entrance into it. Neither can any 
thing short of a baptism into the pure river 
of the water of life give us an entrance. 


vanish away, being only figurative and of|The baptism of John leaves people in the 


short duration. 


But the light of Christ was|world where it found them, but the baptism 


to increase, in them that receive it, and shine|of Christ initiates into the Church of the 


more and more unto the perfect day ; like the 
stone that Daniel speaks of, which was cut 
out without human hands, and became a 
great mountain and filled the whole earth. 
And now the voice comes from heaven, con- 
cerning Christ, this great and universal light, 
saying, “This is my beloved son, in whom, I 
am well pleased, hear ye Him.” So now, as 
far as Christ is above John, even so far does 
his baptism transcend that of John. For 
John’s only washed the body from the filth 
of the flesh, but the baptism of Christ cleanses 
the soul from the filth of sin. Hence I infer, 
that the two baptisms are distinct, the one 
from the other—the one being water bap- 
tism, the other spirit baptism. And there is 
as much difference between the two as there 
is between water and fire, which cannot mix. 


first-born in the kingdom of heaven. The 
law and the prophets were only until Jobn. 
And the baptism of John could no more 
exceed its bounds, than Moses and the proph- 
ets could exceed theirs. And as the prophets 
gave way to John, so must John give way 
to Christ, who is greater than John. Jobn’s 
ministry was a temporary one, so also was 
his baptism. But the ministry and the bap- 
tizing power of the Gospel of Christ is ever- 
lasting ; because it is the power of God unto 
salvation. And as long as sin remains in the 
world, the need of his saving and baptizing 
power will remain. And this is the sum and 
substance of that which John’s baptism only 
shadowed forth. The baptism of John was 
as much inferior to that of Christ, as water 
is to the spirit—the one only cleansing the 
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mortal body, the other the immortal soul ;|need of repentance. John’s baptism was only] will prove powerless. This, in the langugay 10 

the one temporal, the other eternal; the one|a sign and a forerunner of Christ’s, which|of the germ theory, is the whole secret ym spec! 

of man, or administered by man, the other|had not then fully come. So Jesus himself] vaccination.”—Christian Adv. catio 

of God. baptized not with John’s baptism, but his dis-| Zhe Danger of Contagion in Throat Troubigh atte! 

The water of this world and the water that) ciples did. —“A recent case within our knowledges am and | 

our Saviour speaks of, as a well of water (To be concluded.) which fatal diphtheria developed upon wil they 

springing up within us unto everlasting life, The N hae een li had been believed to be simply quinsy, g ; I 

are very improperly blended together by the é Nobleman’s Greatest Compliment. gests a few words regarding the duty gy spi? 

natural man. We cannot understand the) One wet, foggy, muddy day, a little girljisolating any case of sore-throat w drics 

deep things of God, unless we are born of the| was standing on one side of a street in Lon-|there are other children in the house, 4g the 

water and the spirit. We must be born/don, waiting for an opportunity to cross over.|case may present clearly the conditions ofgg &™ 

again; and of a different birth from our car-| Those who have seen London streets on such|“ common sore-throat,” and subsequently diph, flow 

nal one; and be baptized in the pure riverja day, with their wet and mud, and have|theria be unmistakably present. We would deep 

of the water of life, so as to be cleansed from| watched the rush of cabs, bansoms, omni-|urge, then, that if it is at all possible, ey mou 

the defilements of sin, before we shall be made) buses, and carriages, will not wonder that a|child suffering from sore-throat be inolata the | 

meet to be partakers of the inheritance of little girl should be afraid to try to make ber| until it is distinctly convalescent.” got 

' the saints in light. So there is a mystical or} way through such a Babel as that. Soshe| Saccharine—This material, extracted from § ®PP' 
: spiritual water, which we must be baptized| walked up and down, and looked into the/coal tar, is said to possess sweetening prop. fruit 
or immersed in, that cleanses the soul, while| faces of those who passed by. Some looked|erties far surpassing those of the best ean 4 1 * 
the outward water only cleanses the perish-| careless, some barsb, some were in haste, and sugar. It has been used in the Berlin bg the 

able body, which is born of the flesh. So|she did not find the one she sought, until at|pitals in the cases of some patients sy T 

we must be born of that water which pro-|length an aged man, rather tall and spare,|from diabetes, without occasioning them witl 

duces a clean and heavenly nature. aud of grave yet kindly aspect, came walking] inconvenience, such as is caused by the a § *™" 
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If we confine baptism to earthly water,|down the street. Looking in bis face, she of sugar. 
why not with equal reason believe that out-|seemed to see in him the one for whom she| The Proper Weight of Man.—Profeup 
ward fire should be used also? For the/had been waiting, and she went up to him|Huxley asserts that the proper weight @ 
Christian is to be baptized, not only with the/ and whispered timidly : man is one hundred and fifty-four pounty 
Holy Ghost, but with fire also. But the! “Please, sir, will you help me over ?” made up as follows: Muscles and their 
fire is generally understood to mean a mysti-| The old man saw the little girl safely across] purtenances, sixty-eight pounds; skeleton, 
cal fire from heaven, which is not at the com-'the street, and when he afterward told the! twenty-four pounds; skin ten and onehalf 
mand of man; neither is the mystical water,| story, he said, “ That little child’s trust was|pounds; fat, twenty-eight pounds; brain 
which is used in the washing of regenera-| the greatest compliment I ever had in my life.” |three pounds; thoracic viscera, three and 
tion. Yet such is the outwardness of the| That man was Lord Shaftesbury. He re-|one-half pounds; abdominal viscera, eleva 
natural man, that wherever be finds in Scrip-'ceived honors at the bands of a mighty na-|pounds; blood, which would drain from the 
ture the word baptism used, be immediately tion; he was complimented with the freedom body, seven pounds. The heart of sucha 
associates with it in his mind the need of of the greatest city on the globe; he received|man should beat seventy-five times a minulg 
outward water, seeming to forget the promise,'the honors conferred by royalty; but the|and he should breathe fifteen times a minute 
that in the last days, God would pour out of, greatest compliment he ever had in bis life,|In twenty-four hours he would vitiate 1,7# 
his Spirit upon all flesh; and this pouring was when that little unknown girl singled|cubic feet of pure air to the extent of om 
out, he knows, does not refer to water. The him out in the jostling crowd of a London|per cent. He would throw off by the skis 
pouring out of the spirit upon all flesh, seems street, and dared to trust him, stranger eighteen ounces of water, three hundred graitt 
to be the beginning of the New Testament though he was, to protect and assist her-——|of solid matter, and four hundred grains 



































dispensation, after the law and the prophets) The Common People. carbonic acid every twenty-four hours; and <! 
and Jobn had passed away. - : his total loss during that period would W§ cat 
I know that the apostles practiced ow Natural History, Science, &c. six pounds of water and a little more thang giv 


baptism both before and after Christ’s bap-| The Philosophy of Vaccination.—Professor|two pounds of other matter.—Christian Ad 
tism came in. But we see that the transi-| Tyndall explains the philosophy of vaccina-| A Paper Chimney.—A manufacturer of Bre 
tion from the outward to the inward was)tion as follows: “When a tree ora bundle of|lau is stated to have built a chimney ove 
gradual, both in relation to that and to other| wheat or barley straw is burned a certain) fifty feet in height entirely of paper. Tw 
things, as the people were able to bear it.;amount of mineral matter remains in the|blocks used in its construction, instead d 
Christ said to the apostles, previous to the) ashes—extremely small in comparison with|being brick or stone, were made of com 
Day of Pentecost, that “John truly baptized the bulk of the tree or of the straw, but] pressed paper, jointed with silicious cemeth 
with water, but ye shall be baptized with the! absolutely essential to its growth. In a soil|/The chimney is said to be very elastic, atl 
Holy Spirit not many days hence.” And on! lacking, or exhausted of, the necessary con-|also fire-proof. 

the notable Day of Pentecost, the Spiritual) stituents, the tree cannot live, the crop can-| Myrmecodia Tuberosa— With this plath 
baptism was wonderfully ushered in, and) not grow. Now, contagia are living things,|which he calls “the most singular of tht 
men “began to speak with other tongues, as) which demand certain elements of life, just|vegetable production of the Indian Arch 
the Spirit gave them utterance ;” because|as inexorably as trees or wheat or barley ;| pelago,” H. O. Forbes first met in the Islan 
they bad then been baptized in the name or and it is not difficult to see that a crop of alof Java. In tearing down a galaxy of orebidl 
power of the Lord Jesus. And this is the! given parasite may so far use up a constitu-|from a tree on which they grew, he wi 
only baptism of the New Testament. For ent existing in small quantities in the body,|totally overrun, during the short contact d 
now we have but the one faith, one Lord and| but essential in the growth of the parasite, as|his hand with the bunch, with myriads of 8 
one baptism. Christ is all, and over all, and|to render the body unfit for the production| minute species of ant, whose every bite wa 
in all; and in Him the types and shadows! ofa second crop. The soil is exhausted ; and|a sting of fire. Beating a precipitate retreat 
have fled away, and the handwriting of ordi-| until the lost constituent is restored the body(from the spot, he stripped with haste, and 
nances been blotted out. We do not find that) is protected from any further attack from the] found the ants scattered over him like pepper 
John was baptized in water, but we do find|same disorder. Such an explanation of non-|dust, writhing and twisting their envenom 
that he said to Christ, “I have need to be! recurrent diseases naturally presents itself to|jaws in his skin, each little abdomen spite 
baptized of thee:” because be knew that!a thorough believer in the germ theory; and|fully quivering with every thrust it made 
Christ's baptism purified the heart, which)such was the solution which, in reply to alGoing back, when he had rid himself of bis 
his own baptism could not reach. But as|question, I ventured to offer nearly fifteen|tormentors, to secure the specimens he h 
Christ was born under the law, so He sub-| years ago to an eminent physician. To ex-| gathered, he discovered in the centre of thé 
mitted to be baptized of John, that He might baust a soil, however, a parasite less vigorous|bunch a singular plant he had never befor 
fulfil all the righteousness of the law, which!and destructive than the really virulent one/seen. His native attendant said it was the 
He came not to destroy, but to fulfil. And|may suffice; and if, after having, by means|home of the ants. Striking off a slice with 
He had no need of the baptism of John, as a! of a feebler organism, exbausted the soil with-|a knife, he was overjoyed to find an intri¢ 
baptism of repentance, for the remission of out fatal result, the most bighly virulent/ate honey-combed structure, swarming wi 
sin, which He was free from, and had no parasite be introduced into the system, it!minute ants—a living formicarium. 
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Ne eee nnn rence eee eee ee ee 
ee ee 


In the space of a short search, hefound many | themselves up, bound hand and foot, to the power|legal principle laid down by Lord Eldon, that 


jmens, which, not without many impre- 
cations and groanings on the part of his 
attendants, were hung on the ends of poles 
and conveyed in safety to the gardens, where 
they could be examined at leisure. 

the general appearance of the plant is.a 

ine-covered bulb, surmounted by a cylin- 
drical stem bearing leaves and minute flowers. 
The bulb is occupied by a complicated sys- 
tem of galleries inhabited by the ants. The 
flowers are very small, and are produced in 
deep, spine-protected pits in the stem sur- 
mounting the bulb, and are remarkable for 
the extreme rapidity with which they under- 
go their changes. The pellucid white flower 
appears, and is followed by an orange, watery 
fruit, whose seed ripen and often germinate 
in the little pits where they grow, all within 
the space of thirty-six hours! 

The seeds planted by Forbes germinated 
with great freedom, and he cultivated quite 
anumberof the young plants. Many of these 
he kept entirely isolated from any interfer- 
ence with the ants, but yet this curious 
galleried structure of the bulb arose without the 
presence of the ants, showing that it is a natu- 
ral process of the growth of the plant, and 
not due to any outside cause.—A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings. 




























Items. 


—Demoralization Through Intemperance.—Dr. M. 
Fothergill, of England, in his work on diet, says: 
“No reliance whatever can be placed on the word, 
statement, affirmation or assertion corroborated by 
solemn oaths, of a drunkard, for ‘A drunkard is a 
liar!’ And this holds good of both sexes and all 
ages.” 

—The. Catholic Decrees and the Public Schools.— 
The Christian Advocate comments on the decision 
of the late Catholic Plenary Council, that every one 
of their parishes must have a parochial school, and 
that the children so far as possible must be edu- 
cated in these, instead of in the public schools. It 
gives the following explanation of the reason for 
this decision: “In the public school they are taught 
to reason why things are so; in the parochial! 
school they are expressly taught not to reason 
about the Catholic faith. The public school chil- 
dren will make more intelligent Catholics, but they 
will be independent and liberal Catholics, and in- 
dependence and liberalism are what the Church is| 
most anxious to discourage. The Church is the| 
keeper of consciences ; at unquestioning submis- 
sion and unbounded credulity are the chief condi- 


cannot, therefore, look with favor upon the public) 
schools.” 


A Motion in the Interests of Peace—On the 19th | 
of Third month, Henry Richard, who has long ad- 
vocated the cause of peace, introduced into the, 
English House of Commons the following resolu- 
tion:—“ That in the opinion of this House, it is 
not just or expedient to embark in war, contract 
engagements involving grave responsibilities for 


ing. (Hear, hear.) 


tions she exacts for her passports to heaven. She} 


\dissension in our Society in other parts, had 





the nation, and add territories to the Empire, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of Parliament.” 
The effect of such a resolution, if adopted, would | 
be to prevent the ministry from embroiling the na-, 
tion in war without the consent of Parliament. In| 
his speech in support of it, Henry Richards said :—| 
I have often spoken in this House before on these 
and kindred questions. I am afraid my voice was| 
too often like that of one crying in the wilderness ; 
but I speak to-night with more hope than I ever, 
did, before, because I believe there is a much larger, 
number of the members of this House who are in 
sympathy with the principles I have tried to advo- 
cate than there has been in any former Parliament. | 
Indeed, as regards all questions of this nature, my 
hope is in the democracy. I have lost all faith in 
© governments; they seem to have 


| 





of the rampant militarism, which is the curse of| jn internal controversies 
Europe. The one topic which seems really and 
supremely to interest them is to make preparations 
for fighting. At this very time, when bitter desti- 
tution and distress prevail in every country of Eu- 
rope—when there are millions of men, not belong- 
ing to the worthless, improvident, vicious classes, 
but honest and industrious men who desire nothing 
more than to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, who are trembling on the verge of starvation, 
what do the governments do? 
pre-occupies their mind, and on which they are 
squanderin 
hand of toil, is to add to their armaments on a sys- 
tem of insane rivalry to which there is no limit. 


The one thing that 


the millions wrung from the hard 


(Cheers.) So that the condition of Europe may 

now be described by two words—arming and starv- 
I hope that the increasing 

power of the people will tend in favor of peace. 


think I can see some significant symptoms that the 
great body of the working men, an 
the more educated and intelligent among them, are 
coming more and more to abhor war, and the war- 


especially of 


like armaments by which they are crushed to the 


ground.” 


Although the resolution failed of being adopted, 
yet this was by only a very small majority against 
it. After reviewing the debate on the motion, the 
Herald of Peace makes the following comment :— 
“On the whole, the friends of peace have reason to 
draw very — conclusions from this debate and 
discussion. It is pretty clear that sounder views on 
the questions of peace and war are gaining ground, 
and that the present House of Commons, comin 
direct from contact with the neuip-entnnabine’ 
democracy, is more alive than any one of its pre- 


decessors, to the folly, waste and wickedness of 


war,” 
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We have already noticed in “The Friend” 
the reversal, by the Superior Court, of the 


decision of Judge Proudfoot in the case of 
Dorland vs. Jones, affecting the rights of 


Friends in Canada to the possession of their 
meeting-houses, &&. We made no comments 
at the time on this decision, awaiting the full 
text of the Judge’s opinion, which bas since 
been received. As the case is one in which 
many of our readers feel considerable interest, 
a brief review of the points involved may 
prove acceptable to them. 

The subject in dispute was the possession 
of the meeting-house premises at West Lake, 
Canada, the ownership of which was claimed 
by the representatives of each of the two 
Monthly Meetings at that place. The same 
“ progressive” spirit which has caused so much 


invaded Canada, and led to a division into two 
Yearly Meetings, with subordinate branches. 
In one of these Yearly Meetings, those who 
sympathized with the changes sought to be 
introduced, held a preponderating influence ; 
and in the other, the prevailing feeling was 
in favor of the doctrines and practices which 
had formerly distinguished the Society. For 
atime the meeting-house at West Lake was 
occupied for worship by both parties, who 
met at different bours so as not to inter- 
fere with each other ; but finally the plantiffs, 
who represented the “ progressive” party, en- 
deavored to shut out the others, and brought 
this action to determine in whom vested the 
legal right of possession. 

























respecting rights 


to church property, it is the duty of a court 
to decide in favor of those, whether a mi- 
nority or a majority of the congregation, who 
are adhering to the doctrine professed by the 
congregation, and the form of worsbipin prac- 
tice, and also to the form of church govern- 
ment in operation in the church with which 
the congregation was connected, at the time 
the trust was declared.” 
the opinion, from tho evidence submitted, that 
the defendants were the party who adhered 
most closely to the doctrines and practices of 
the Society of Friends as they existed at the 
time of the origin of the trust in 1821; and 
he accordingly decided in their favor. 


The judge was of 


The plaintiffs appealed from this decision 


to the Superior Court of the Province ; and, 
as already stated, have obtained a reversal of 
Judge Proudfoot’s decision. 
delivered by Chief Justice Hagerty, appears 


The judgment 


to assume the position that it is within the 
power of a Yearly Meeting of Friends to 
change both its doctrine and practices at 
pleasure, and that subordinate meetings and 
members are bound to submit to its rulings. 

As to the departure from our principles on 
the part of the plantiffs, alleged by the de- 
fendants, he says, “I frankly confess that 
many of them involve metapbysical distince- 
tions and subtleties, which are beyond my 
mental powers to distinguish, much less to 
determine.” It is not surprising therefore 
that he should decide, that he sees in the tes- 
timony no sufficient evidence of such depar- 
ture from fundamental principles, as to war- 
rant the interference of the courts. In bis 
view, the decision appears to turn on the 
regular and legal organization of the respec- 
tive Yearly Meetings ; and on this ground he 
decided in favor of the plaintiffs. 

To many Friends and others in Canada 
(and elsewhere) this decision seems to be a 
practical reversal of Lord Eldon’s principle 
already quoted ; and we suppose it is in view 
of the consequences involved in such reversal, 
that, as stated in a letter from Canada re- 
ceived since Judge Hagerty’s decision was 
rendered, “ Our friends and neighbors of other 


persuasions, in all our Quarterly Meetings, are 


unanimous in urging us to appeal.” In ac- 
cordance with this advice, and with a belief 
that it would be a right step, the Represen- 
tative Meeting decided to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the Dominion of Canada, 
which is held at Ottawa. 

The conflicts and trials through which our 
Society has been passing during the last 30 
or 40 years, furnish a continuous testimony 
to the truth of a statement contained in a 
document issued by Philadelphia Meeting for 
Sufferings, in 1846, that substantial unity and 
harmony cannot exist in a religious body, 
whose members are not one in faith and in 
their religious sentiments. With what un- 
feigned joy would the living members of the 
church bail the advent of that day, when it 
could be truly said of our portion of the 
church militant, “ Then bad the churches rest 
throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria, 
and were edified ; and walking in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, were multiplied.” 

There is a wide-spread feeling among 
Friends that legal decisions are of little value 


The decision of Judge Proudfoot, before|in settling questions of doctrine—however 


delivered Whom the case was tried, was based on the'useful they may be in other respects—because 
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judges of courts are not selected with a view 
to their spiritual discernment, or the depth 
of their religious experience. And we natur- 
ally shrink from exposing to the public gaze 
the weaknesses and departures from original 
principles which have led to the controversies 
that have arisen within our borders. Yet it 
must be borne in mind that the responsibility 
for these unpleasant things rests mainly on 
those who have departed from the settled 
doctrines and practices of the Society of 
Friends. In the present case, both parties 
were using the meeting-house, at different 
hours; and the suit was brought to deprive 
of that right a body of Friends who were 
firmly attached to the ancient testimonies 
and principles of the Society. It was the 
plaintiffs and not the defendants who were 
the aggressive party. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StatEes.—A report comes from Winnipeg 
that the Yankton Sioux and other American Indians 
are threatening trouble, and have asked Sitting Bull to 
join them. 

On the 6th instant the Gloucester fishing schooner 
David J. Adams entered Digby Basin for bait, and an- 
chored about five miles above Digby. The customs 
officer telegraphed the facts to Commissioner Scott, of 
the Dominion steamer Lansdowne. The Landsdowne 
sent an officer aboard the Adams and ordered her to 
leave. The Adams attempted to obey, but was be- 
calmed and was carried upon the beach in St. George’s 
Straits, near the Bay of Fundy. Meanwhile the Lans- 
downe’s officers landed at Digby and learned that the 
Adams had been buying bait. 


tion by the officers of the Lansdowne, local customs 
officer and the Commissioner of Fisheries, as to whether 
the Adams had infringed the treaty of 1818, it was de- 
cided that there was sufficient proof to authorize her 
seizure. A prize crew was sent aboard to take the 
vessel to St. John. This is the first American fishing 
schooner that has been seized by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Bills introduced into Congress by Senator Frye and 
Representative Dingley, provide that, when any foreign 
country shall exclude any American vessels from any 
commercial privileges in the ports of such foreign coun- 
try, the President shall issue his proclamation limiting 
the commercial privileges of vessels of the same char- 
acter of such foreign country, in ports of the United 
States, to such privileges as are accorded to such 
American vessels. 

Senator Fair, of Nevada, has sent to the Secretary of 
the Interior a pamphlet advocating the settlement of 
the Apache question by the placing of the Apaches on 
Santa Catalina Island, in the Pacific Ocean, about 25 
miles southwest of Los Angeles, California. The island 
can be bought from its owners for a consideration. 
Senator Fair says the climate of the island is delightful, 
and adds: “Should this island be purchased and the 
Indians placed thereon, it will forever put an end to 
the annual summer raids of these Indians upon the un- 
protected white settlers and their families.” 

There was a serious riot in Chicago on the night of 
the 4th inst. A Socialistic meeting was ordered to dis- 
perse by the police, the gathering having manifested 
a riotous disposition after listening to inflammatory 
harangues. The crowd threw a bomb into the ranks of 
the police, which exploded instantly. The police re- 
plied with their revolvers, and a fusilade was kept up 
between the officers and rioters until the latter dis- 
persed. Six policemen were mortally and twenty-four 
others less seriously wounded, while fifty of the rioters 
were wounded, one mortally. Four of the Anarchist 
leaders, who are accused of having incited the riot—the 
two brothers Spies, Schwab and Fielding—have been 
arrested. Another, Parsons, escaped the police. The 
office of the Arbeiter Zeitung was raided, and it was here 
that Schwab and the two Spieses were captured. The 
twenty-five printers were also arrested. In the office 
were found arms and dynamite. The Coroner held an 
inquest on the body of Officer Deegan, killed in the 
riot, and the result was that the prisoners were com- 
mitted without hail. 

On the 5th instant a crowd of rioters moved on the 
Bay View Mills, at Milwaukee, and paying no attention 
to orders to halt, was fired upon by the militia on guard. 


The Lansdowne then! 
pulled the schooner off the beach, and after a consulta- | 
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Four men were killed—one of them a man who was 
feeding chickens in his yard, near the scene—and five 
were wounded, three mortally. 

Nineteen Socialists and Anarchists, including four 
ringleaders, were arraigned in Milwaukee on the 8th 
inst., on charges of riot and conspiracy to kill. Each 
was remanded in $5000 bail. It is expected that the 
Grand Jury, to meet on the 18th inst., will indict more 
than one hundred of these people. 

It is estimated in Pittsburg that nearly $500,000 
worth of business has been lost to that city and Alle- 
gheny since the strike began. 

The situation at the end of the first week of the eight- 
hour movement in St. Louis is summed up as follows 
by an Associated Press despatch: In the larger indus- 
tries, where the organizations have been incomplete, 
strikes or lock-outs have occurred which continue; in 
other cases the employés who have, demanded eight 
hours have been discharged and new men employed. 
The furniture manufacturers have, without exception, 
adopted the system. Among the boiler and sheet-iron 
workers, the short day is in force, with double pay for 
over-time. The stone and marble cutters get eight 
hours with eight hours’ pay, except in one establish- 
ment, where ten hours’ pay for the short day was 
granted. Among the building trades the men paid by 
the hour have adopted the eight-hour system. The 
planing-mill companies and tobacco factories have all 
granted the demand for shorter hours. The painters 
have been working on the eight-hour plan since the 1st 
of Third month, and on the Ist of Fifth month were 
given an increase of wages. In many of the breweries 
the working time of the men has been reduced from 
twelve to ten hours. Among some of the lesser trades 
strikes are now in existence, their demands having been 
refused, and in several establishments lock-outs are still 
in force, the proprietors waiting before resuming busi- 
ness until the present labor troubles shall have ceased. 

All the railroads in Chicago resumed operations on 
the 10th instant, the strike of the freight handlers hav- 
ing collapsed. The Baltimore and Ohio men, who did 
not act in concert with the other freight handlers, but 
negotiated independently, were granted an eight-hour 
day with nine hours’ wages. The Wabash strikers be- 
fore being taken back, agreed to quit the Freight Hand- 
lers’ Union. One hundred of the 150 Illinois Central 
strikers went back under the company’s notice at the 
old hours and pay. The places of the others are filled 
with new men, who will not be discharged. The Louis- 
ville, New Albany and Chicago and Chicago and Alton 
Companies refused to take back the old hands, their 
places having been filled. The Lake Shore strikers 
were reinstated at the old wages. At the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois freight house twelve men, who made a 
disturbance a few days ago, were paid off and dis- 
charged. Fifty men employed at the Chicago and At- 
lantic freight house were taken back on the conditions 
which existed before they struck. 

Lowell, Mass., has 24 bakeries and 400 liquor sa- 
loons. 

A chemist, formerly of South Africa, and now in 
New York, is said to have succeeded in making alu- 
minum direct from the sulphate in one process, and at 
a cost of less than $1 per pound. The present price is 
quoted at from $6 to $10 a pound. A patent will be 
taken out on the process. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 353, 
which was 94 less than during the previous week, and 
44 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 162 were males and 191 females: 66 
died of consumption ; 27 of heart diseases ; 22 of pneu- 
monia; 15 of convulsions; 14 of inflammation of the 
brain; 15 of marasmus; 11 of typhoid fever; 11 of 
croup, and 10 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, registered, 1113; coupon, 
1124; 4’s, 126; 3’s, 102}; currency 6’s, 127} a 137. 

Cotton was in limited request by spinners on a basis 
of 9% cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 7} cts. for 70 Abel 
test, in barrels, and at 84 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour ruled steady, but demand 
from the local trade was of a hand-to-mouth character. 
Sales of 125 barrels Penna. family, at $4; 250 barrels 
Penna. straight, at $4.50 ; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at 
$4.70 a $4.75; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.95 a 
$5.10; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4; 200 barrels 
do., straight, at $4.25 a $4.30 ; and 500 barrels do. patent, 
at $5 a $5.25 Rye-flour was dull at $3.35 a $3.40 per 
barrel. Feed was quiet, but firm. Sales of three cars 
good and choice western winter bran, spot, at $16.00 
a $16.25 ; and one car choicesouthern do. spot, at $16.50 
per ton. 

Grain.—Wheat advanced early } a }c., but subse- 
quently reacted, and No. 2 red closed at 904 cts. bid and 


91 cts. asked. Corn was inactive, and No. 2 misa 
closed nominally at 46} cts. bid and 47} cts, asker 
Oats were dull, but No. 2 white closed nominally at . 
cts. bid and 41 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were }c. higher, at 4 a 6} cts, 

Sheep.— Wool sheep were inactive, at 3} a 6} a 
Sheared sheep were firm at 23 a 5} cts. Lambs wen 
active at $3 a $6.75 per head. 

Hogs were lower. Western, 6 ¢6§ cts.; country, § 


a 6 cts. 
The receipts for the week were : Beeves, 2100; sheep, 
10,000 ; hogs, 5500. 

Forei1gn.—On the 4th instant, the Queen 
opened the Colonial Exhibition,—many disti 
persons were present. An ode written for the ocoasigg 
by Lord Tennyson, was sung. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton, member of Parliament, 
Conservative, in a speech at Londonderry, 
that the people of Ulster would enforce their 
for a Parliament in Ulster in the event of Home Rale 
being granted to Ireland, and that, if the worst 
the Southern Loyalists would help the Northerners, 

In the House of Commons, on the night of the 7jh 
inst., Chamberlain gave notice that he would move th 
rejection of the Land Purchase bill. 

News from Burmah, received in London on the fh 
instant, is very sensational, and shows that the m 
tives, with the assistance of the Dacoits, have, 
arily at least, got the better of the British army of ogg. 
pation. One despatch states that the insurgents hay 
got possession of Mandalay and have destroyed by fin 
no less than 4000 houses. Among the buildings burma 
were the Chinese and Siamese bazaars. The h 
of the natives who remain loyal to the dethroned 
Theebaw, to the Chinese is intense, because of Chi 
openly avowed endorsement of Great Britain’s seizy 
of Burmah. The officers commanding the British forey 
have telegraphed to Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy, that 
they are powerless to prevent the rebellious riotingd 
the natives, and have urgently asked for reinfoms 
ments. 

Gladstone, in the House of Commons, stated ¢ 
Greece’s assurances in respect to keeping the peam 
were not sufficient to justify Turkey’s abandoning bet 
warlike preparations for defence. He added that unlea 
Greece complied with the terms of the collective no 
presented to her by the Powers, the Powers wold 
forthwith take the steps requisite to compel ae 

A fire at Honolulu, on Fourth month 18th, dest 
eight squares of buildings, covering sixty acres of 
Chinese quarter. About 8000 persons were made 
less. The loss is estimated at $1,500,000, the insu 
at 230,000. Two lives were lost. 

The Nova Scotia Assembly, on the 8th instant, 
cussed a resolution favoring separation from Canads 
The resolution was finally carried by a vote of 15 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, MJ 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, at her home in Carroll Township, Vermill 
County, Illinois, on Second month 8th, 1885, AsENAT 
H., wife of Silas Mendenhall, in the 56th year of 
age, a member of Vermillion Monthly Meeting. § 
often spoke of the goodness of her Divine Master, ait 
encouraged her friends to be diligent and faithfal 
serving Him; and she has left to them a comfort 
hope that her end was peace. 

——, on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1885, Ros 
Barcuay Jongs, in the 57th year of his age, a met 
of Germantown Particular, and Frankford Mont 
Meeting. 

——, at her home in Carroll Township, Vermil 
County, Llinois, on Second month 6th, 1886, MAR 
V., wife of John M. Mendenhall, aged 37 years and 
days, a member of Vermillion Monthly Meeting 
Friends. She was a woman of a meek and quiet spit 
and a firm believer in the principles of Friends. 

—, 14th of Fourth mo. 1886, at the residence 
her brother-in-law, Uriah Price, Ann E. GrLBee 
daughter of the late George and Hannah Gilbert, in 
54th year of her age, a member of New Garden Mo 
ly and Particular Meeting, Ohio. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





